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THE MONTH. 





Tue first year of President Harrison’s administration has 
been completed since the last issue of the Civit Service ReEc- 
ORD. 
or blame, it is clear the administration has pre-eminence in the 
number of changes made among those numerous and important 
officials whose appointments are not regulated by the Civil 
Service Laws. 
the subordinate positions; and under this administration we 
are able to give less information than under the preceding, as 
the present administration has refused to give us information 
regarding official changes, which the last one freely furnished. 
We have, however, certain classes of offices by which we are en- 
abled to make a comparison. We have a record of those offices 
subject to confirmation by the Senate.. These include all the 
postmasterships excepting those of the fourth class. 
the changes made in the fourth-class post-offices, as taken from 
press reports furnished from time to time by the department, 
we have altogether in these positions, after making allowance 
for army and navy appointments, 35,800 changes under this 
administration as compared with 20,500 during the first year of 
President Cleveland’s administration. These changes do not 
include any changes in the subordinate positions in any office. 

The comparison of these figures, however, is not fair to the 
present administration without some further explanation. 
ing the four years from 1885 to 1889, the total number of 
offices on which this comparison is based has increased by 
about 8,600. It would be fairer, therefore, to take the per- 
centages. 
changed in President Cleveland’s first year, and 35,800 out of 
61,600 in President Harrison’s first year. 
cent. changed under President Harrison, and 38 7-10 per cent. 
under President Cleveland, in corresponding years, or nearly 
20 per cent. larger proportion under President Harrison. 





Hon. H. C. Lopce has presented a bill in Congress for the | 


selection of fourth-class postmasters. We consider this the most 
important civil service reform measure brought forward since 
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the Pendleton bill, and in its actual scope, though not in its 
moral effect, greater than that. 

The bill provides for dividing the country into postal districts, 
with a special inspector for each district. When a vacancy 
occurs in any post-office, the inspector of the district is charged 
with receiving applications, to be made out on prepared forms 
in the handwriting of all applicants for the office ; and it is also 


his duty to visit the place and make proper inquiries, and then 


to report in writing to the department his grading of the appli- 
cants. All political considerations are made illegal ; and, if an 
appointment is made not according to the inspector’s report, 
the Postmaster-General has to put his reasons on record for 
departing from the report. We print the bill in full with a 
special article. 

It lacks certain provisions we have recommended for the pro- 
tection of the inspectors from political influence. The,nspect- 
ors are now, however, under civil service rules; and the bill has 
the merit of being simple and short, and deals with the main 
difficulty in a way that seems to us to deserve the ardent support 


THE more General Banks’s attitude on the medical exami- 
ners’ resolution is looked into, the worse it appears. General 
Banks is chairman of the Committee on Pensions. He is respon- 
sible for the clause exempting the thirty additional examiners 
Thomas C. McRae, of Arkansas, 
one of the members of that committee, said in debate that he 
had “secured the right to amend it” in committee, and that 
he “gave notice to the chairman of the committee, when the bill 
was considered in committee,” of his intention to amend it, and 
that he “did not suppose that its passage would be attempted 
on suspension day.” By the rules (both new and old) a resolu- 
tion presented on suspension day can be amended only by unan- 


| imous consent, and that consent failed to be obtained. By this 


manceuvre the members of Congress were put in the position that 
they had to choose between opposing a much needed addition 
to the force in the Pension Office on the one hand, and on the 
other taking a serious backward step in civil service reform. 


| A majority of the members decided to vote for the resolution 


By this it appears that 20,500 out of 53,000 were | 





with the objectionable clause in it. We have good authority 
for saying that a vigorous attack on the resolution, in its bad 
shape, by the Republicans, would have secured its amendment, 
with no substantial delay in the appointment of the medical 
examiners. However that may be, it is General Banks that 
stands responsible to his constituents and the country for put- 
ting the friends of the reform in Congress in that awkward 
dilemma. In justice to General Banks, we wrote him a letter 
on March 15, asking him to give us any explanation for his 
course he might wish to make; but we have received no reply. 
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Several leading Senators, including Senators Hoar, Dawes, 
and Hawley, have promised to do what they can to amend 
the resolution in the Senate; and we hope they may succeed. 
The Senate Committee, however, has reported the resolution 
unamended. 





THE case against the officers of the “Old Dominion Repub- 
lican League” for soliciting and receiving contributions from 
government employees, contrary to the Civil Service Law, was, 
as our readers will remember, reported by the National Civil 
Service Commission to the President. The President referred 
it to the Attorney-General, who was reported to have put it in 
the hands of the District Attorney. We have called attention 
to this as a test of the sincerity of the administration’s promises 
to execute the law. Apparently, nothing has been done in the 
usual channels so far ; but on March 26 proceedings have been 
taken on the private responsibility of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, as we understand the reports. Warrants were sworn 
out by John T. Doyle, the secretary of the Commission, in the 
Police Court at Washington, for the arrest of C. A. Newton 
and J. J. Verser, president and treasurer, respectively, of the 
“Old Dominion Republican League.” 





Mr. DANIEL LAKE, the new United States Marshal for the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) district, seems to be another case of reward for 
party service, and of a bad character. Mr. Lake was formerly 
a lieutenant of the Democratic “ Boss” McLaughlin, and he 
claimed ¢‘ recognition” from President Cleveland for his ser- 
vices on the Democratic side in 1884. This he failed to get. 


He then went over to the Republicans and helped them in 
the campaign in 1888, having organized a band of workers. 
He is generally recognized as unfit for the official duties of the 
place, though doubtless his political duties (?) he will perform 
admirably. 





Tue platform of the Republican National League adopted 
at the meeting at Nashville, Tenn., on March 5, 1890, failed 
to make any mention of civil service reform, though almost 
every other issue was touched on. The sight of patronage 
within reach seems to close the mouths of active Republicans 
on the civil service question, just as much as it did with the 
Democrats four years ago. 





WE are glad to announce that F. W. Childs, the Democratic 
postmaster voted for at the Brattleboro (Vt.) Republican caucus, 
has been reappointed at the end of his term, and his appoint- 
ment has been confirmed by the Senate. There have now been 
four Republican caucuses in New England in which a majority 
have voted in favor of retaining an efficient Democrat. In two 
cases, Brattleboro and Newtonville, the appointment was made 
according to¢the vote. In Quincy the vote was ignored. The 
caucus at Medford, Mass., was held March 24. ‘There were 350 
votes cast. Mr. Frank T. Spinney, the Democratic incumbent, 
had 198, Mr. Charles Currier, the chief Republican candidate, 
had 141, and Mr. Perley had t1. There were 30 of the votes 


cast for Mr. Spinney that were challenged ; but, if all these were 
thrown out and Mr. Perley’s 11 were added to Mr. Currier’s, 
still the present postmaster would be elected. Since he has 
been postmaster, Mr. Spinney has introduced several reforms 
and improvements into the post-office in his town; and the result 
of the Republican caucus is reported to give great satisfaction 











among all classes of citizens. In the face of such facts as these, 
it is idle to say the people do not want reform. The Melrose 
office is a presidential one, with a salary of over $1,600. Itis a 
four-year-term office, and the term is about to expire. 





Ir will be interesting to students of United States history to 
know that the usual statement that Jefferson made only 39 
removals is probably incorrect. It seems to have originated 
in a speech by Calhoun in the Senate. Mr. John M. Merriam, 
of South Framingham, in preparing a college thesis at Harvard, 
looked up the records. By the Senate Journal published in 1828, 
and House Ex. Doc., 1839-40, vol. 3, number 132, it appears 
that Jefferson removed about 77, failed to reappoint 23, and 
made 35 appointments to fill vacancies caused by death and 
resignation. Some of these offices, such as justice of the peace 
and the like, were unimportant ones. ‘Twenty-four of the impor- 
tant ones had just been filled by Adams a/ver the election of 
Jefferson. Taking the more important offices, Jefferson made 
g2 changes, for all causes, out of a total of 167, or 55 per cent., 
which is nearly as large a proportion of changes in four years 
among prominent officials as President Harrison has made in 
one year. The names of the officers superseded are given in 
full in an article published in the Boston Journal, March 13, 
1890. 





In a letter from Mr. D. B. Eaton, dated March 18, and pub- 
lished in the New York Zimes, he shows how civil service reform 
was adopted in Australia after their ballot system was estab- 
lished, and how the former supplemented the good work begun 
by the ballot law. Mr. Eaton has also written a notable letter, 
to which we wish to call attention, on the exemption of the 
additional medical examiners from the Civil Service Law. It 
is addressed to Senator W. B. Allison, and is printed in full in 
the New York Zimes of March 25, page 3. We only regret we 
have not space to reprint it. 


RECENT MAGAZINE LITERATURE ON THE REFORM. 
Atlantic Monthly, April, “Some Current Objections to Civil 


Service Reform,” by Oliver T. Morton. Zhe Forum, March, 
“Do the People wish Reform?” by Albert Bushnell Hart. 





COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS ILLUSTRATED. 
II. 
POLICE (continued ).— MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


In the March number, we gave a description of the tests of 
candidates for the Boston police; we explained the method 
of ascertaining their character, experience, education, and 
knowledge of duties and powers of the police ; and we gave 
reproductions of their copying. 

We now give a description of the medical examination. Of 
course, it is important that a policeman, who receives an ap- 
pointment during efficiency and good behavior, should not only 
be large and strong at the time of passing his examination, but 
also that he should have no disease which would tend prema- 
turely to impair his usefulness. It is also necessary that his sight 
and hearing should be good ; and, accordingly, each one of the 
candidates who have passed in character and in the required 
knowledge has to go before a city physician, and be examined 
for health. The candidate strips, and the physician looks him 
over for varicose veins, makes him go through several simple 
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motions of arms and legs that show there is nothing wrong, his 


bones and muscles are felt of to see if there is any old and — i 
imperfectly cured break or strain or other thing that would Bie: i ee oy Re BaP Behe ae 
unfit him for his work, his lungs are thoroughly tested with a P 

stethoscope and by hammering on the chest, his heart-beat is 

also tried with a stethoscope and in other usual ways, his 5,66.. 0,9 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATE FOR POLICE. TESTING THE HEART 
WITH A STETHOSCOPE AND FEELING THE PULSE TO OBSERVE 
THE CIRCULATION. 











16,66., 0,3 
breathing is noted, his skin examined, and he is put through 
a test to see if he is subject to hernia. He is then allowed E U S H O 
to dress, and his eyesight is examined. For this he is put 
16 feet 3 inches from a card with letters of various sizes printed 
on it, like the one opposite, only about two and a half 
times as large. Each eye is then tested separately by covering 
the other with an opaque object. If each eye separately can 


read the letters in the first column at the required distance, the 
eyes are both up to the standard. If either eye fails to read 


29 0,2 
the first, but can read the second, it is up to nine-tenths of the 
standard, and so on. The hearing is tested by going off toa 
distance, and asking such questions in a low tone as will re- 


quire to be heard in order to be answered. 

A test for color-blindness is also made ; for, though color- 
blindness does not disqualify an applicant, it is considered im- 
portant that the police department should know which men of 
its force are color-blind, as in giving testimony to identify per- 
sons or objects, for example, it is most important to know 
whether a policeman can be relied on for his sense of color. 


The examining physician fills out blanks, in which he has to ; 
certify in reply to direct questions,—¢.g., “A. Is THE RESPIRING 
MURMUR Clear and distinct over both lungs?” “ Has the brain 
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or spinal cord ever been diseased?” and the like. If the ap- 
plicant is lacking in any of the requisites, or has an undue 
tendency to fatness, or has any syphilitic taint, he is rejected, 
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For example, we saw a man otherwise well fitted, mentally and 


physically, rejected for near-sightedness, of which the applicant 
had himself been unaware; but it was evident he could not 
read at the required distance. He was given a subsequent trial 
a few days later, but still he did no better. 

The following statement shows the result of the last examina- 
tion of applicants for police service by the city physician : — 


Whole number examined, . .....-+- 26 +--+ «+ 139 
WOEUOUMGEEOTUNEG, 58 8 5 ee we OG 
oe a a | 


Cause of Rejection. 
Under weight, 
Under height, 
Sight not good, 
Near-sighted, . os 
Near-sighted and large hydrocele, 
Near-sighted and varicose veins, 
Varicose veins, 
Large inguinal ring, 
Small hernia, . 


DS oat wine tee 


. -J) 

In order to insure fairness, it is customary to allow a rejected 
man, who is not convinced of his own disqualification, to be 
re-examined in the presence of suitable friends, or otherwise to 
convince him and his friends of the existence of the cause. 

A question arises whether it is necessary to disqualify for 
such a cause as near-sightedness when it is not extreme, and 
when the candidate is otherwise well fitted. The answer seems 
to be that the pay of policemen is good, the service honorable, 


the chance of promotion good, and the position practically per- | 


manent; while the duties to be performed are of the utmost im- 
portance to the public. Under these circumstances, it seems 


no more than proper that the city should have the best men it | 


can secure, especially when we consider that there are always 


an abundance of candidates having all the necessary require- | Z re : 
| we have been trying to make non-political, with tenure during effi- 


ments, who are only too glad to have the place, and who would 
have at least as much, if not more, right to it than the man dis- 
qualified. At all events, these strict requirements are desired 


by the police commissioners, and they are not so much a matter | 


of civil service rules as of police regulation. 


All those who have passed the medical examination are then | 


entitled to enter the competitive physical tests, which we hope 
to illustrate in the next nuntber. 


WARMOUTH v. HIGGINS. 


It seems that the spoils system, when once admitted into the sys- 
tem, no matter in what small injections at first, and with what good 
resolutions to be guarded in its use, soon gets control of the patient, 
and at last shows its power by compelling the poor subject to commit 
some insane act. 

A great deal of President Cleveland’s shortcomings on civil ser- 
vice reform matters can be explained by his being deceived by others, 


by the want of support in his party, and the like; but his appoint- | 


ment of Higgins, in the full light of the circumstances, is one of those 
things which cannot be explained away. 


Higgins did more to turn good citizens from President Cleveland in 
1888, who might otherwise have supported him, than anything else, 
we believe. It is no use saying that Higgins had never been convicted 
of the charges made against him. His character was so well known 
that to appoint him to office was a recognition and reward of the 


worst kind of machine methods in politics. All this, however, pales | 


before the appointment of Warmouth at New Orleans by President 
Harrison. Higgins was a comparatively unknown man outside of 
Baltimore before his appointment, and he was put into a $2,750 clerk- 





It was a direct and con- | 
scious yielding to the Gorman machine; and the name and fame of | 





ship at Washington with no discretionary powers. Warmouth’s un- 
savory reputation is not only worse than that of Higgins, but it is a 
national one. The New York 7yribune said of him, Dec. 28, 1874, 
“That his administration as governor was corrupt and bad is unfort- 
unately true.” The best part of the Republican press in the North 
have long repudiated Warmouth. He’ was one of the black spots 
in the reconstruction period. He killed a man in New Orleans 
under the gravest suspicion of murder. He was charged by the lieu- 
tenant governor of the State with trying to bribe him with an offer 
of $50,000 and unlimited appointments, in the fight with Kellogg in 
1872. He went into the governorship poor, and came out a rich man 
after a scandalously extravagant administration. All these facts, and 
many more, have been brought to the attention of President Harrison 
and to the Senate. 

Warmouth has been appointed to the Collectorship of the Port of 
New Orleans. The position has a salary of $7,000 a year. The 
office is under civil service rules, and is the sixth custom-house in 
size in the United States. The name of Warmouth will stick to the 
administration, and “will not out,” no matter what is done to wash 
away the stains. 


ARE COLLECTORSHIPS “POLITICAL” OFFICES? 


The Hon. Dorman B. Eaton has written another letter, which we 
print below, in reply to Senator Hoar. In this Mr. Eaton refutes 
Senator Hoar’s statement that the leaders of the reform have regarded 
the collectors of customs as political officers, by showing the con- 
sistent position of the New York Association and the National 
League on the subject. The attitude of the Civic SERVICE RECORD 
has been no less unmistakable. Again and again have we urged the 
repeal of the four-year law as a means of taking those included within 
it out of politics. Now, the four years’ law does not include any of 
the minor routine offices. It includes in the customs service col- 


lectors, naval officers, surveyors, appraisers, and assistant appraisers, 


also the presidential postmasters, judges of Territories, district attor- 
neys, and marshals, and some four hundred leading officials in the 
Interior Department, such as Indian inspectors, Indian agents, sur- 
veyors-general, and the like. Now, it is such offices as these that 


ciency and good behavior. To make this more plain, we collected 
and printed in the Crvit SERVICE ReEcoRD for April, 1886 (Vol. V., 
No. Io, p. 83), a list of the four-year officers, conspicuous among 
whom were ‘Customs’ Service: Collectors.” In this same article, 
and referring to these officers, we warned the administration that 
its rate of change was becoming too rapid, and that then was an 
appropriate time to repeal the four-year law. In other places, we 
urged that, if that law were not repealed by Congress, the adminis- 


| tration of Mr. Cleveland ought to annul its bad effect by reappoint- 
| ing efficient Republican collectors and postmasters. In calling atten- 
| tion to the too numerous changes under President Cleveland, we 


made an exception of the “Diplomatic Service,” saying foreign 
ministers were “more or less political” (Vol. VIII., No. 9, p. 67); 
but we made no exception of collectors. Again, we have fre- 
quently pointed out the importance of having at the head of the 


| offices, where the Civil Service Law was to be administered outside 


of Washington, friends of the reform, who would administer the 
office in a non-partisan way; and the only such officers besides 
postmasters are collectors. When Mr. Worthington was removed 


| from the head of the Boston Custom House by President Cleve- 


land, we took the pains to show that we did not believe in such 
changes without cause, by stating that Mr. Worthington had, while 


| collector, derided civil service reform in his newspaper, the 7ravedler, 


that he had, in one case at least, evaded the rules, and had “ permitted, 
if not encouraged, his subordinates to devote time which belonged - 


| to the government to political campaigning,” etc., and we pointed out 


that his successor, Mr. Saltonstall, was, as he has since proved him- 
self to be, “a pronounced civil service reformer” and a good adminis- 
trative officer.* In the Civit SERVICE REcorD for May, 1889, we 


*See Crvit Service Recorp for March, for figures showing the increased efficiency 
under Collector Saltonstall. 
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wrote a special article on the method of extending the reform system 
to such offices as the competitive examinations would not reach, by 
filling them by promotion, not only in the same office, but from the 
heads of other similar offices, and we illustrated our position by taking 
the case of “collectors of customs” (Vol. VIII., No. 11, p. 92); and 
we also printed a letter from ex-Secretary Fairchild, in which he 
maintained the same views, saying, “If Boston or Chicago happen to 
develop a particularly capable appraiser or collector, why should he 
not be sent where his talents could be of greater service to the whole 
country?” Still more recently, but before the question of removing 
Collector Saltonstall arose,— namely, in August, 1889 (Vol. IX., No. 2, 
p- 16),— we printed with approval a communication from George Fred 
Williams on the topic as to what offices were political, and in that the 
ground was most squarely and distinctly taken that the office of col- 
lector was on principle a purely business, and not a “ political,” one. 
Indeed, all through the history of the reform, our fight has largely 
been with the custom-houses; and we can find no place, and can re- 
member none, where the point was ever taken in this paper or by any 
association or league representing reformers that collectors should be 
any exception as “ political” officers. 

As a matter of history, they have been treated by the administra- 
tions as political officers; but that is one of the evils we have been 
fighting against 

However, when Senator Hoar and the editor of the Boston Journal 
came out and took the other side, we judged it was worth while devot- 
ing some time and thought to the matter, to see if our former con- 
clusions were well made. Both of these gentlemen are and have been 
sincere friends of the reform. Senator Hoar helped us most effi- 
ciently in the passage of the Pendleton bill, and he has more than 
once championed our cause in the Senate. The Journal has also 
aided us, not only recently, when the reform is popular, but in earlier 
days, and also not infrequently in a very non-partisan way. 

Accordingly, we devoted considerable attention to the subject. We 
consulted with persons thoroughly trained in the customs laws and 
practice, and we wrote an article giving in detail the duties and func- 
tions of a collector, showing how he was bound to decide according 
to the law, precedents, and treasury regulations, how seldom any new 
question came before him to decide, and whenever he acted how he 
was watched by treasury inspectors, how his decisions were revised 
by auditors at Washington, how the importers and manufacturers ob- 
served any new decision and were ready to appeal to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or to the courts, how, if the collector because he made 
a few preliminary constructions of the law must be in sympathy with 
the government, that the federal judges also, who made the final 
and important decisions, would have to be in political accord with the 
administration. 

We challenged any proof that Collector Saltonstall had let his 
opinion of the tariff laws interfere with his execution of them, we in- 
stanced one case where he had put a stricter construction on the law 
than his Republican predecessors had done, and we stated that, if a 
collector should allow his political opinion to interfere with his official 

duties in construing or enforcing a law, that was of itself a cause for 
removal. 

We printed the greater part of Senator Hoar’s second letter and 
also of Mr. Eaton’s first letter; but having two extra pages as it was, 
and having nearly two more pages of matter in type which we had no 
room for, we left out those portions of both letters which seemed to 
have the least bearing on the permanent question as to the nature of 
the collectorship, and stated where Senator Hoar’s letter could be 
found in full. None of our reasoning has been answered, and no at- 
tempt has been made to answer it. The Boston /ourna/, however, 
attacked us for omitting the parts of Senator Hoar’s letter. We 
print the omitted arzuments in full. The condensed statement of the 


changes by Mr. Cleveland in the collectorship, we believe, was satis. 
factory. 


We can learn a lesson on this subject from Mr. Cleveland’s action in 
regard to the Boston Custom House and the action of those who now find 
fault with Mr. Harrison. Mr. Cleveland did not, as Mr. Harrison has done, 
leave the Collector of Boston in his office until long after the full four years’ 
term had expired, until twelve months after his own accession, and then 


| merely anticipate by a few weeks the end of the term which had been, tech- 
| nically only, prolorged by an accidental delay in the Senate in his confirma- 
tion, and then address to him a courteous message that it would be conven- 
| ient for him, in making his political arrangements, to deal with the question 

of appointment of his successor at a time when other appointments for 
Massachusetts were also under consideration. Mr. Cleveland summarily 
removed Mr. Worthington long before he had held the office four years, 
and as soon as he could settle the conflicting claims of two representative 
Democratic politicians. I do not remember anv critici-m upon this action 
from the men who criticise Mr. Harrison now. They say that Mr. Cleveland 
was a sincere civil service reformer. President Eliot, in a recent speech, as- 
signed, as the ground of his desire that Mr. Cleveland should be again 
elected, that he had honestly tried to carry out the principles of civil service 
reform. It is sometimes said that Mr. Cleveland did his best in that direc- 
tion, but was prevented from accomplishing more by his wicked party. We 
are then'to understand that Mr. Cleveland’s action in regard to the Boston 
Custom House is an exact indication of his opinion as to the true limits of 
civil service reform, except so far as he was misled by.the wicked men who 
desired the appointment of Mr. Saltonstall. 

Mr. Eaton, I presume, will not question that Mr. Saltonstall is a man of 
honor and a gentleman. Yet, if he were a civil service reformer, he could 
never as a man of honor or a gentleman have accepted an office from which 
his predecessor was thrust out to make a place for him unless he had be- 
lieved that the office did not come within civil service principles. Nor could 
he as a man of honor and a ge )tleman, unless he had so believed, have praised 
Mr. Cleveland as an honest civil service reformer afterward. If Mr. Sal- 
| tonstall did not think so, he certainly would not have voted for Mr. Cleveland 
| again, and never will vote for him hereafter. 

Do not let anybody misunderstand or pervert this argument. I do not 
hold up Mr. Cleveland as a model civil service reformer. I do not excuse 
any wrong-doing of Benjamin Harrison by the example of Grover Cleveland. 
I am saying to no man, “ You’re another.” But what I do say is this, that 
when Mr. Cleveland, professing to be a civil service reformer, acted on the 
theory that this office did not come within the spirit of this reform, and no 
civil service reformer of either party found fault with him, that it is pretty 
sure proof that all of them agreed with him. At least, it becomes those who 
were silent then to be silent now. 

Mr. Saltonstall’s appointment to the office of Collector of Boston was as 

| purely a political appointment as ever was made. Without disparaging his 

character for intelligence, the idea of selecting him to manage the Custom 
House as a great business institution would seem to any person who knows 
anything of the training and experience of his life until past the age of sixty 
absolutely ludicrous. No business man having interests of one-fifth or one- 
hundredth part of the magaitude of the Boston Custom House would have 
thought of applying to Mr. Saltonstall to take charge of them any more than 
he would have applied to Mr. Longfellow, or to Mr. James Freeman Clarke, 
or to Mr. Higginson. And, in selecting these illustrations, I select the names 
of three men for whom I have profound respect. Mr. Saltonstall was 
selected as a representative Democrat, who, like President Cleveland, had 
adhered to the Democratic party from the time before the war, who repre- 
sented a wing or faction in that party which Mr. Cleveland desired to 
gratify, and who was also a man of character and respectability. 


Let us assume for the purposes of the argument that the CiviL 
SERVICE RECORD omitted these parts of Senator Hoar’s letter from 
a bad motive, let us assume that the reformers were delinquent in not 
calling President Cleveland to account for his numerous removals of 
collectors and of, Collector Worthington in particular, that Collector 
Saltonstall took the office in a manner to be inconsistent with the 
view that a collector was a non-political office, or that President Eliot 
believes President Cleveland is a civil service reformer, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent removals among all officials. Assuming all these to 
be true, what of the main argument? Is or is not the collectorship 
on principle a political office, considering the duties to be performed, 
and considering the practice in those countries where civil service 
reform has been firmly established? On this point neither the 
Journal nor Senator Hoar gives any further light; and, in the ab- 
sence of some good argument to the contrary, we still feel convinced 
that our long-established opinicn is the correct one. 


MR. EATON’S REPLY TO SENATOR HOAR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE Boston “ JOURNAL”: 


The candor and force of Senator Hoar’s answer to my letter are 
what might have been expected from a statesman of his ability and 
| experience. The fact that you very properly controverted my views 

at length in the paper in which you kindly gave them publicity, and 

that the paper containing the Senator’s letter renders judgment upon 
its effect, as an answer, hardly leave me the liberty of forbearing this 
reply. 

The only issues between the Senator and myself are these: (1) 
Should the Collector of Customs at Boston, and consequently those 
of other ports, be regarded as political officers, removable for polit- 
ical reasons? (2) Have the representative leaders of civil service 

reform so regarded them ? 
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The principles involved are of great and permanent importance. 
I will confine myself strictly to them. They have no personal rela- 
tions, and stand, in all their significance, wholly independent of the 
merits alike of all Collectors, all. Presidents, and all parties. The 
relative qualifications of Mr. Saltonstall and Mr. Beard, as the issue 
has arisen and now stands, are wholly irrelevant matters. I shall 
refer to particular officers and persons at all with regret, and only 
because the Senator’s reference to them has made it necessary to 
separate them from the decisive principles involved. 

Let me first dispose of the second and relatively important ques- 
tion. I repeat that those who have led the reform movement have 
not advised and do not advise the holding of examinations for enter- 
ing the service as a Collector, but favor the filling of Collectorships 
by promotion. If at any time there should be no fit person, to pro- 
mote, the appointment should be made on the basis of character and 
business capacity only. 

My letter called the Senator’s attention to the fact that, with vast 
advantage to the customs service in Great Britain, Collectorships 
have been there filled by promotion for more than a generation. It 
challenged him to give any reason why the same method could not 
and should not, with equal benefits, be adopted in this country. The 
Senator’s answer is silent on these points. 

I called his attention to the fact that the late President Arthur, 
who had been seven years Collector at New York before he was 
President, had, in his letter accepting a nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, with an explanation of the British practice before him, 
declared in substance that the office of Collector should not be 
treated as political, and that he held that view when he signed the 
Civil Service Act. On these points, also, the Senator’s letter is 
silent. 

On the question of fact whether the leaders of reform have treated 
Collectors as non-political officers, I will now add proof so decisive 
that I am sure the Senator will accept it. It is plain that to insist 
on the repeal of the four years’ term, not only for Collectors, but for 
presidential Postmasters, is going much further than merely holding 
such officers to be non-political. It is insisting that the main induce- 
ment to their acting as political offizers, and all appearance of their 
being such, should be taken away. 

Now, the New York Civil Service Reform Association, from which 
the Civil Service Act of 1883 proceeded, and which association is the 
mother of all the other reform associations of the country, and of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, more than a year before that 
act was passed, published an elaborate treatise, urging the repeal 
of the four years’ term and setting forth the evils of Collectors being 
treated as’ political officers. This tract and several others, urging 
the same views, are now a part of the literature which these bodies 
circulate. In 1883, the National Reform League issued a new publi- 
cation, setting forth the evils springing from four years’ terms, 
especially as tending to make political officers out of Collectors and 
partisans. But more than this, in 1884, the associations and the 
league caused a bill to be prepared and introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Hawley, and in the House by Mr. Willis, for repealing the 
four years’ term and suppressing the political Collector theory. Sen- 
ator Hoar of course knew of this bill, but of course he did not know 
who promoted it, and have continually since desired its passage ; for, 
if he had, he would not now be making the surprising declaration 
that the leaders in civil service reform have regarded Collectors 
as political officers fitly removable for political reasons. 

I have no space for properly answering what the Senator says as 
to the “ courtesy of the Senate,” having ceased to discredit that body 
within the last few years. The Senator’s error is in too indulgently 
assuming that other Senators have ceased a practice which those 
from Massachusetts regard as shameful. The inability to pass this 
four years’ term bill, a deplorable letter of Senator Farwell of Illinois, 
written within a few weeks, lamenting because Senators cannot com- 
mand the patronage of his State outside this Senate, and as they do 
inside, and, above all, the ridiculous and humiliating investigation 
now going on in the Senate for keeping secret that action of Senators 
upon nominations which the very nature of our government, the 
general welfare of the people, and the common sentiment of all 
enlightened mankind outside the Senate require to be public to the 
utmost — facts like these are only too decisive evidence that that 
selfish and demoralizing courtesy has by no means lost its power for 
evil. It never will until secret sessions of the Senate are suppressed. 

Recurring now to the question whether a Collector should, upon 
principle, be regarded as a political officer, let me first clear the field 
of extraneous matters. The Senator gives much space to numerous 
removals made by President Cleveland. I do not see the relevance 
of such matters. If old usages are to be cited as standards of dut 
and principle, why not cite the old practice of removing the Cok 
lector’s clerks, the scrubbing women and the chimney-sweeps, which 
prevailed at the Boston offices, as elsewhere, on the ground that they 
were political and useful officials and hirelings with which the party 
could not dispense? The reason why not is that the Senator is 
a friend of civil service reform and rejects the spoilsmen’s theory, at 
least until the Collector himself is reached, 








I have ‘great respect for ex-President Cleveland. He did much 
to strengthen the cause of reform, but some things to injure it; and 
among the latter were the removal of the Collector at Boston and 
many other removals. Senator Hoar is quite mistaken in stating 
that the “reformers” did not condemn these acts. They were con- 
demned at the time by such reformers, and are now, as vigorously 
and publicly as any similar acts on the part of President Harrison 
have been condemned, and for the same reason. I much regret that 
the Senator’s reform convictions are not enough developed to enable 
him to join with me and those reformers in a anes of censure upon 
both President and ex-President, irrespective of party, by reason of 
such acts. I believe in parties, and think that high officials who are 
to enforce the principles of a party should believe in them. But 
Collectors and Postmasters have no such function. They are mere 
business officials. 

If the Senator intended what he says of the ex-President’s doings 
as proof of bias on my part, I can only say that my vote did not help 
make Mr. Cleveland President, and that I have never been an adher- 
ent of his party. 

It is not for me to enter upon the defence of the ex-Collector, 
though I have great respect for him. But, as my letter has involved 
him in the Senator’s criticism, I may say a few words. If he was 
not discharging his duties in the highest interests of the people, will 
the Senator tell us why President Harrison retained him in office for 
nearly a year? Was it because the President’s view, like mine, is 
that the office is non-political, and it took a long time to force him to 
act on another theory,— to force him as he has been forced in hun- 
dreds of other lamentable and disastrous cases? Mr. Saltonstall had 
no means of knowing the secret reasons of President Cleveland for 
removing his predecessor, and no right to assume that they were 
bad or merely partisan. He is, therefore, no more open to criticism 
for accepting the office than is Senator Hoar for voting for his con- 
firmation or for helping, through the courtesy and the secret session 
of the Senate, to keep the bad reason from the people,— if the reason 
was bad. 

Senator Hoar has tried to support his theory from authority before 
the spoils system became supreme. He cites a general remark of 
Washington, but with commendable frankness admits it was made in 
reference to a member of the Cabinet. Now, my letter stated, and 
I think all intelligent friends of reform hold, that such officers, and 
some others who are far above Collectors, and who may fitly be 
consulted by the President as to general policy, should be regarded 
as political officers, and should be selected by each President for 
himself. Washington never removed an officer for a political reason, 
and his theories were in harmony with his practice. 

Senator Hoar next turns to Jefferson for support,— to his removal 
in 1801 of Mr. Goodrich, Collector at New Haven. If his official 
duties had allowed the Senator time for refreshing his memory, he 
would, I am sure, have kept very clear of this case, which flatly con- 
demns his whole theory. I had cited Jefferson’s matured views, 
expressed ten years later and approved by Madison, in which he con- 
demned the four years’ term created in 1820, and the whole theory of 
political Collectors and Postmasters, as sure to lead to pernicious 
intrigues and to corrupt alike both Senators and people. 

Yet the Senator chooses to go back to 1801. In March of that 
il Jefferson, then elected President, declared, in substance, in a 
etter to Dr. Rush, that he would remove every one of the “ crowded 
nominations ” made by Mr. Adams, after he knew the result of the 
election, in rebuke a what Jefferson called the “indecent conduct” 
of Adams. The case of Goodrich was one of the crowded nomina- 
tions,— made, it would seem, even after Jefferson’s election by the 
House. He was promptly removed. These are Jefferson’s own 
words at the time, which are now celebrated: “I shall correct the 
procedure ; but, that done, return with joy to the state of things 
when the only questions concerning a candidate shall be: Is he 
honest? Is he capable? Is he faithful to the Constitution?” 

It is therefore very plain that Jefferson would never have removed 
Mr. Saltonstall, but would, if now with us, see in it and in thousands 
of partisan removals made under President Cleveland and President 
Harrison but the lamentable and disgraceful fulfilment of his own 
predictions. 

We certainly should not be much surprised that in the whole 
period from Washington to Jackson the Senator is unable to find the 
least support for his theory; for altogether there were only about 70 
removals, not half so many as Senator Hoar’s theory requires of 
Customs Collectors alone after every election, to say nothing of 
many thousands of Postmasters, Internal Revenue Collectors, and 
other mere business officers to which it extends. 

I am glad to see that Senator Hoar’s view condemns the claims of 
the greedy partisans who hold the Collector’s office to be political in 
the hope of filling it with party minions, and of the scheming politi- 
cians who hold it to be political in the hope of making it the prize 
of their order. He does not claim it as spoils for the party, but as a 
post to be filled by an adviser of the President,—by one who is to 
speak in Massachusetts for him. This is certainly a very original 
view. I would not suggest that the Senator approves a disregard 











of business capacity for party ends. Quite the contrary, he says 
that such capacity is essential. The point between us is whether 
capacity to do the business of the office well is not all that should 
4 regarded. What has the politician, the party leader, to do in that 
office ? 

When Senator Hoar approves the civil service rules, through 
which the subordinates of the Collectors, who ostensibly do all the 
work of the office, are selected irrespective of party politics, where 
is there any place or duty for a party Collector? 

I challenged the Senator to name anything which a Collector of 
one party could properly do which one of another party could not 
properly do. What of that kind has been left undone for the past 
year? His answer is silent on these points. 

Mr. Bagehot says there are mere ornamental officers in England. 
Is the Collector, so far as he is a party leader, to be a merely orna- 
mental officer? No. Senator Hoar says he is to take precedence 
and “speak for the President.” Now, I venture to think that, in the 
present state of opinion in Massachusetts, a Democratic Collector 
could speak far more effectively for the President than a Republican 
Collector. Does he mean the Collector is to speak as a presidential 
echo, or as a fearless prophet who sees the words of warning blazing 
on the wall,— the secession of eminent men and of States by reason 
of too much politics in office? He is to do more than this; for the 
Senator tells us there is need to have the principal Collectors in 
political harmony with the Administration, especially in forming, 
construing, and administering a tariff. I can imagine nothing that 
requires secrecy, and am sure that Senator Hoar would condemn all 
party favoritism in such matters. How, then, can there be any gain 
to a party in having a Republican or a Democratic interpretation and 
execution of a tariff law? Is there to be now a high tariff and now 
a low tariff construction of the law? If there can be, how can the 
advantage be secured short of holding the Appraisers, the Marshal 
who selects juries, and the Judges who review the Collectors’ de- 
cisions to be political officers, and requiring them to adopt the party 
version ? 

The simple answer is that the Collector is in no sense a political 
officer, that he has no right to have any party secrets or party aims 
regarding the tariff, that he is as much bound as any Judge in Massa- 
chusetts to administer the tariff laws openly and honestly in the 
common interests of the people, regardless of party. He is no more 
a political officer than the Superintendent of the public schools, the 
Chief of Police, or the Judges of the Supreme Court are political 
officers. It is no part of his duty to speak for the President. He 
discredits his office in the exact degree that he interferes with party 
management, or attempts to use his official influence for party pur- 
’ poses. I believe the time is not remote when this view will be as 
universally accepted in this country as it was before Jackson’s time, 
and now is in Great Britain. When Massachusetts took the lead in 
the general struggle for independence, all the Collectors under 
George III., if notsome of the Judges, were political officers. I hope 
and believe that Massachusetts will add to her glories by taking the 
lead in bringing in the triumph of those principles in public adminis- 
tration which will cause it to be utterly immaterial, in the estimation 
of her people, what are the party politics of the Collector of Boston. 
Who can fail to see the great gain of making the Collectorship at 
Boston a reward to be won in fair competition by the highest merit 
in the customs administration, rather than a prize to be contended 
and bargained for through a long period in the lottery of party by the 
rival Jeaders and politicians of the State,—a contest in which the 
issues are as false and needless as they are perplexing and demoral- 
izing? To repeal the four years’ term and to take fhe Collectorships, 
both of customs and internal revenue, tens of thousands of post- 
offices, and many other miscellaneous offices of a purely business 
nature out of party contests, and no longer allow them to be the sub- 
jects of degrading intrigues, corrupt bargains, and alarming bribery, 
would be an era in our politics which would enable Presidents to 
discharge their proper functions instead of spending months on 
removals, open the way for the Senate to regain its old dignity, and 
exalt republican government not only in our own eyes, but in the 
estimation of the whole civilized world. 

DorMAN B, EATON. 
2 EAST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK, March 3, 1890. 


THE FOURTH-CLASS-POSTMASTERS BILL. 


The bill to regulate the appointment of fourth-class postmasters, 
introduced by Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts, deserves the hearty 
support of civil service reformers. - It embodies a plan which has 
been approved, after much consideration, by a large number of the 
active members of the Civil Service Reform Associations of Boston, 
Cambridge, and New York, and it is substantially what has been 
already advocated in the CiviL SERVICE RECORD. 
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It is hopeless to expect at once a complete cure for the evils which 
attend the present vicious system of appointment to these smaller 
places. 

A competitive examination for every office is out of the question. 
The elective ‘plan would bring an intolerable infliction of politics, and, 
moreover, wonld be a radically wrong intrusion into a department 
wholly executive. The only permanent reform must be one by which 
these appointments become a natural part of the every-day business 
routine of that great administrative department, the post-office; and 
such a reform means a gradual change of habit, and must take time. 

At present, the pressure of politics is so constant over every inch 
of the surface of the department that a casual resistance at occasional 
points is of small avail. There must be a change in the atmospheric 
condition before we can get real relief. 

If a method can be adopted which fits naturally into the conduct 
of a great business of this kind, it must, gradually, but surely, estab- 
lish itself, and make the old practice an irksome nuisance. Such 
virtue has a sound and orderly system that it may be trusted to 
throw off, by its own reactions, a foreign substance which would stop 
its normal processes, and this we may hope to see happening in the 
post-office, if we can once get it into a healthy habit. 

No act of Congress can, by mere prohibition, sweep politics out of 
the department, because no act which wholly deprives the heads of 
the department of the appointing power is practicable, nor on the 
whole desirable. But much may be done by a plan which provides 
a routine method of appointment, in which the business is left 
chiefly to regular subordinates who have the responsibility of the 
proper conduct of their sub-departments, and are themselves free, as 
far as possible, from political obligations. 

Such a plan is pretty sure gradually to gain the force of official 
habit, and it will soon need special pressure to secure irregular ap- 
pointments rather than, as now, to prevent them. We shall find that 
the very multitude and petty size of the offices favor routine in dis- 
posing of them, if once such routine can get a recognition. 

At all events, if such a plan will not help us, it is hard to tell 
what will. Let us see whether the national aptitude for business 
habits will not assert itself, and save us. 

In England, as we understand it, these small offices are not under 
the competitive examination rules, but the post-office has protected 
itself against meddling by a routine very like that which is now pro- 
posed for us. 

The text of the new bill we print elsewhere in this number. The 
plan which it presents is substantially that which is used, in one 
form or another, in every well-organized business which covers much 
territory. In every such business local appointments are constantly 
to be made, and there must be a competent man on the spot to look 
after them, and report with recommendations. 


The division of the country into postal districts will be in many 
ways a great advantage in the administration of the post-office, and 
was recommended in the last report of the Postmaster-General. 
Such a division of territory should have a wholesome effect upon 
appointments, for there will everywhere be a responsible head close 
at kand. Public opinion can work more effectually, and, under the 
provisions of the proposed law, will have a chance to act before the 
event rather than, as is now usual, after the mischief is done. 


Of course, in this system, much is left to the agent who recom- 
mends the appointments, and at this point lies, perhaps, the chief 
merit of the bill, though it is not apparent on the surface. The 
agents selected for this duty are the post-office inspectors, officers 
already established by law, and having important duties of supervi- 
sion. These inspectors are already under the civil service rules. 
Every one of them must therefore be chosen, after competitive ex- 
amination, by the method which is the best we have been able to 
devise for excluding politics. Thus the reformed civil service rules 
are brought to bear at the point where alone it is probably prac- 
ticable to apply them, and at the point most essential for the purifica- 
tion of the department. 

This bill undoubtedly leaves abundant opportunity for any Post- 
master-General, who is bent upon office-peddling, to have his way. 
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But this no law can effectually prevent. Something more can per- 
haps be done in this direction by more stringent prohibitions against 
interference by Congressmen, and we think that the bill should be 
strengthened in this respect. But, on the whole, postmasters-general 
cannot find the business of distributing offices an unalloyed pleasure, 
and they may be expected pretty often to take shelter behind such 
a law as this. Once give us, at the head of the post-office, a man 
sternly determined to get rid of the whole miserable business, and 
with such a law as this the reform would be well-nigh accomplished ; 
and, once squarely set up, it will be hard to stir it. 


FOURTH-CLASS-POSTMASTERS BILL. 


(Introduced into Congress by Hon. H. C. Lodge.) 


“ An act to regulate the appointment of fourth-class postmasters” : | 


Section 1. Postmasters appointed by the Postmaster-General to 
fourth-class post-offices shall be selected by him as provided in this 
act, except in a case of emergency not permitting such selection; but 
in such case no appointment shall be made for a period longer than 
six months, 

Sect. 2. 
be divided by the Postmaster-General into districts of suitable ex- 


tent, to be known as postal districts, which districts may be rear- | 


ranged by him from time to time if necessary. 

Sect. 3. The Postmaster-General shall designate for each postal 
district a post-office inspector to act as cxaminer under this act for 
that district. 

Sect. 4. Whenever a fourth-class postmaster is to b2 appointed 
within any postal district, the post-office inspector for that district 
shall cause to be posted in three or more conspicuous places in the 
locality in which such post-office is, or is to be, and also to be pub- 
lished in such other manner as he shall think best, notices stating : 
1. The place where the post-office is, or is to be situated. 2. The 
amount or rate of compensation which the postmaster is to receive. 
3. The nature and amount of the bond, if any, which will be re- 
quired. 4. The place within the postal district where application 
papers may be obtained. 
which, and the time within which, application papers must be re- 
turned. 6. Any other appropriate information not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act. Sufficient time shall be given for obtain- 
ing and returning the application papers, not less in any case than 
fourteen days from the day on which the notices are posted. 

Sect. 5. The post-office inspector for the district shall furnish to all 
applicants for the office, upon request, application papers, blank forms 
of certificates, and a statement explaining how the papers are to be 
filled out. The application paper shall be filled out by the applicant 
in his own handwriting, and shall give upon his oath full information 
upon the following subjects: 1. Full name, residence, and post-office 
address. 2. Citizenship. 
naturalized. 3. Time and place of birth. 
and physical capacity for the service. 


4. Education. 5. Health 


7. Business or employment and residence for the previous five years. 


8. Whether ever convicted of, or at the time under indictment for, | 


any crime, and, if so, what. 9. The particular building where the 
applicant proposes to establish the post-office, and whether in con- 
nection with any other business, and, if so, what. 
General may require other reasonable information, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, regarding the applicant’s qualifications. 

Sect. 6. Each candidate shall furnish, in addition to his application 


the State or Territory in which the applicant has actually resided 
within one year, declaring their belief that the applicant is a suitable 
person for the office, and no other recommendation shall be offered. 
No certificate shall be signed by any person holding any office or 
place in or under the federal or any State government, and no appli- 
cation paper, notice, certificate, or inquiry shall call for or furnish any 
information concerning the political history, affiliations, or preferences 
of an applicant, and no paper or communication containing such in- 
formation shall be considered or received. 

Sect. 7. At the expiration of the time for receiving application 
papers, the post-office inspector shall cause a list of the applicants to 
be posted in the locality where the post-office is to be situated, 
and shall thereafter visit such locality and make such examination 
and inquiry as shall best enable him to form an intelligent judgment 
on the qualifications of the applicants. 

Sect. 8. As soon as practicable thereafter, the post-office inspector 
shall send to the Postmaster-General all the application papers and 
certificates received, together with a report in which he shall grade 
all the applicants in the order of their relative fitness for the office, 
according to the information obtained by him from the application 
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The United States, except the Territory of Alaska, shall | 


5. The place within the postal district to | 





6. Previous employment, if | 
any, in the military, naval, or civil service of the United States. | 


The Postmaster- | 





papers and from his inquiries, designating such as he shall think fit to 
be appointed to the office, and giving his reasons therefor. Every 
post-office inspector shall keep a record of his proceedings under this 
act. All application papers, certificates, and reports shall be pre- 
served for five years; and application papers, certificates, and a list of 
the applicants in order as graded by the inspector shall be open to 
public inspection. 

Sect. 9. Upon receiving the papers and the report of the post- 
office inspector thereon, the Postmaster-General shall appoint to the 


| office any one of the candidates whose names are so reported and 


designated as fit to be appointed. If, in any case, the Postmaster- 
General shall select for appointment any candidate other than the 
one graded highest by the inspector, he shall place upon record in 
his office his reasons for passing over the respective names graded 
above that of the one appointed, and such record shall be open to 
public inspection. . 

Sect. 10. The appointment of no fourth-class postmaster shall be 


; absolute until he has served one year on probation. 


Sect. 11. The Postmaster-General shall not for political reasons or 
upon political grounds appoint, nor a post-office inspector recommend 
for appointment, any person to the office of postmaster of a fourth 


| class post-office; and they shall prevent, so far as they are able, any 


erson from disclosing the political connection or opinion of any ap- 
plicant. 

Sect. 12. Any false statement knowingly made, or fraud perpe- 
trated, by any person in his application, and any connivance by him 
in any such fraud, or in any false statement made in any certificate 
which may accompany his application, shall exclude him from the 
eligible list or be regarded as good cause for his removal or discharge 
from office during probation or thereafter. 

Sect. 13. The Postmaster-General shall cause proper forms for 
notices, application papers, certificates, and explanation papers to be 
prepared, and may make such additional rules and regulations as he 
may approve, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 


Sect. 15. This act shall take effect on the day of , 1890. 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


(Continued.) 


Mr. McRae (Ark. D.). I will only detain the House a moment. 
As a member of the committee from which this resolution was re- 
ported, I reserved the right to amend it, and did not suppose its pas- 
sage would be attempted on suspension day. As I am prevented 
from moving the amendment I intended, I shall vote against the res- 
olution in its present shape. 

I do not undertake to state that there is any necessity for the addi- 
tional examiners asked for by the Commissioner, nor do I question 
the statement as to the number of cases awaiting examination. The 
House ought to be perfectly willing to vote the Commissioner such 


t ; S | force as he desires ; but, in doing so, we should not covertly strike at 
If a naturalized citizen, when and where | 


the Civil Service Law. 

I shall not undertake at this time to discuss the Civil Service Law 
and its administration. I believe in direct methods and open war- 
fare, and am unwilling to aid in its evasion as long as it is in force. 
These examiners should be examined and certified by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, I think. . . . I dare say there are more than thirty 
on the “list of eligibles ” now. . . . This resolution provides for an 
examination, but iteis to “be, in the discretion and under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior”; and, under it, he can do just 


| as he pleases, and may ignore the Civil Service Law and the Commis- 
| sion entirely. 
| doing. 

paper, a certificate under oath, signed by three reputable citizens of | 


I want the House to understand clearly what it is 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if it be the purpose of the majority party of this 
House to repeal the Civil Service Law, let it openly avow it. It is 
more than likely that some on this side would be disposed to help 
them. [Laughter.] But the law is upon our statute-books, and we 
should not evade it. Both parties are pledged to it; and, in certain 
quarters, much is said about the improvements in the service in all 
the departments. If it is of any value, we need it in selecting these 
examiners. They ought to be selected with great care, and after 
careful examination as to fitness, and without reference to political 
affiliation or influence. 

The medical examiners should be competent and free from all such 
influences as generally follow political appointments. It is of the 
utmost importance that the claimants should feel that their ratings 
were made fairly. No partisan boards will be satisfactory to the 
claimants of different politics. 

Mr. WASHINGTON (Tenn. D.). 


Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
in a measure what has been said by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. McRae] in regard to the examination which it is proposed that 


these additional medical examiners shall pass. This resolution 
states that the examination for the appointment of these examiners 
shall be “in the discretion” and “under the direction” of the Sec- 
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retary. Now, we all know what that means. There will be no ex- 
amination. These thirty men it is proposed to pick up from the 
country at large as men to be appointed under the pressure of polit- 
ical influence, which will be brought to bear upon the Secretary of 
the Interior. There is no use in attempting to disguise that fact. 

It has been asserted here that by this plan of appointing men from 
the country at large we can get, not striplings, not mere youths fresh 
from their colleges and their books, but men skilled in the medical 
profession, who can judge of the nature of a wound and trace back 
the crigin of a disability. Now, I ask gentlemen on that side of the 
House if they seriously believe for one moment that there is a respec- 
table practitioner of medicine in the United States, who has a prac- 
tice that amounts to anything at all, who will be willing to give up his 
home, his practice, and his chances of advancement there to come 
here and take an $1,800 clerkship in the Pension Office? But I 
want it understood that I have personally no objection to increasing 
the medical examiners in the Pension Office to a number sufficient 
to clear up the unadjudicated cases in that office, because I, speaking 


for the young Democracy of the South, will say here and now that | 


we have no objection on God’s earth to any federal soldier who was 
disabled in the war getting the pension which, under the laws, the 
government has promised him. 
But we do not believe in dodging laws that are on the statute-book 
and seeking to force men into a department without conforming to 
what is called the “ Civil Service Law,” but which, in my opinion, is 
a civil service fraud of the deepest dye. [Laughter.] 

The Civil Service Law works beautifully one day, but the next day 
it does not work at all. I understand that nearly every Democrat 
who obtained an appointment by certification from the Civil Service 


other, been peremptorily “ fired.” He has been told that he was not 
wanted, or that there was no work for him to do, or something of that 
kind, and has been gotten rid of; and, now that those men, who were 
just as competent as any that your Secretary will select, have been 
sent home, you come here and ask this House to allow you, in viola- 
tion of the Civil Service Law, to select thirty partisans and put them 
into that department, and I, for one, object. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (Ky. D.). 





[Applause on the Republican side.] | 


allowed. If this resolution be passed as introduced, it will enable the 
Secretary of the Interior to restore to this service able and efficient 
medical men who have had years of experience in that office; while, 
if you insist that these appointments be made under the provisions 
of the Civil Service Law, you will, in nine cases out of ten, brin 

into that department men wha, while they may be bright in a techni- 
cal knowledge of the books, have had no experience whatever. These 
medical examiners in this city are called upon to revise all the medi- 
cal examinations for pensions throughout the United States.... I 
will add that it is in the interest of economy; and I desire to say 
to my friend from Tennessee [ Mr. Richardson] that, in my judgment, 
one of the officers to be appointed will be a Democrat, an ex-Union 


| soldier, from his own district. 


Mr. RICHARDSON (Tenn. D.). Mr. Speaker, after the remark just 
made,— and but for that remark I would not have alluded to this 
matter,— I think it not improper for me to add that the gentleman 
referred to, an ex-Union soldier, and a member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, was ignominiously dismissed from the Pension 
Office when there were no charges against him, simply because he 
was a Democrat. 

Mr. BLount (Ga. D.). Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cheadle] gives to some extent a key to this movement, 
when he says that its purpose is to restore some competent men to 
the service. Is it true, Mr. Speaker, that because certain gentlemen 
of the party now in the majority, who are at present out of the service, 
are to be restored, and the civil service rules are in the way, you are 
to undertake by this resolution, passed under a suspension of the 
rules, to repeal fro tanto the Civil Service Law, and thus accomplish 


| your purpose? 
Commission under the last administration has, upon some charge or | 


Does the gentleman know how many | 


of these examiners are already certified by the Civil Service Com- | 


mission, and standing ready to take these appointments if the bill is 
passed ? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. ‘That is a question I cannot answer, but 
the gentleman had better ask the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Doubtless there are four times as many as will be required to fill 
these offices. 

Mr. SPRINGER (Ill. D.). Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill; 
and I shall vote for it as it is now pending. 


Sir, gentlemen may laugh at “civil service,” if they will; but, in 
my judgment, that system has brought into the government service 
a better class of employees. There has been a progress of opinion 
in this country on that subject; and it will go onward and onward, 
until finally it accomplishes its purpose. Your Chief Executive in 
the last campaign proclaimed himself in favor of the civil service 
system. The Republican party indorsed it in its platform. So did 
the Democratic party and its candidate. 

This question has assumed too much dignity as an issue to be 
laughed down in this body. It has assumed too large a place in the 


| American mind and heart to justify for a moment this indirect 


I would prefer that the | 


bill should provide that the medical examiners should be taken under | 


the Civil Service Law. 

Mr. MAIsH (Pa. D.). I want to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Banks] why he should not ask unanimous consent 
now to amend this proposition, so that the examinations for these ap- 
pointments may be made under the Civil Service Law. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MAIsH. I think there will not be any objection. 

A MEMBER. Yes, there will. 

Mr. MAIsH. Let the gentleman from Massachusetts ask consent 
to amend this proposition in that way, and let us see the man in this 
House who will object. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas (R.). 

Mr. CHEADLE (Ind. R.). I will object. 

Mr. CANNON (Ill. R.). I object. Under this bill, physicians of 
mature age and experience can be appointed; and I think they 
should be. 

Mr. MAIsH. Very well: let it be noted that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ander- 
son] object. 

Mr. YODER (Ohio D.). I only wish to say that I am in favor of 
the adoption of this resolution, because a measure of this kind is 
an absolute necessity.... While applicants for pensions are thus 


I will object. 


suffering for want of adequate force in that office to do the work, 


I care not whether the Civil Service Commission appoints these 
men or not. Iam satisfied that any Commissioner of Pensions can 
select better men than are selected through the civil service system. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Tenn. D.). Then let us repeal the law. 

Mr. YODER (Ohio D.) I am in favor of repealing the law; but we 
cannot wait for its repeal. ... There are now employed in that office, 
for the rating of pensioners, men who do not know what the ratings 
should be. By getting more competent men, you can save ten times 
the expense which this resolution contemplates. We should have 
men there who know how the rating should be done. You have 
there to-day incompetent, second-rate clerks as medical examiners. 

Mr. CHEADLE (Ind. R.). Mr. Speaker, there is no class of officers 
under this government whose competency is a matter of greater in- 
terest to the tax-payers than the medical examiners of the Pension 
Bureau, because they fix the rating upon which every pension claim is 


| it, repeal it. 


method of attack, under the plea of hastening the consideration 
of the interests of the soldiers. The best way to preserve their 
interest is to see by proper examinations that competent medical 
examiners are appointed. The best way to preserve the interests of 
the soldiers, and all interests, is by a due observance of a law 
solemnly passed,— not by this contrivance to attempt to cheat the 
country of whatever value there is in the civil service system. 

My friend from Tennessee has rightly said, If you desire to attack 
That is.the proper way. But do not allow it to be 
used where it does not operate to your injury; and repeal it fro 


| tanto the instant you find that the law operates to prevent you from 








restoring those who have been turned out, and that is just what 
the whole matter is here. 


Mr. Morey (Ohio R.). Mr. Speaker, the veterans of the war are 


| not interested in this defence of the Civil Service Law which has 


been made on the other side of the House. ... You may stand here, 
gentlemen, discussing whether or not these men shall be appointed 
under the civil service rules or any other rules of examination con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior; but, while you are doing 


| so, the old soldiers of the Union stand and wait. 


The gentleman criticises this law. Why, sir, the superintendent 
of the present census, acting under a law enacted by a Democratic 
Congress, is conducting an examination of all the appointees in that 
office under the supervision of his own office, and that Secretary of 
the Interior — 

Mr. WASHINGTON (Tenn. D.). 
question? ~ 

Mr. Morey. Certainly. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Is he doing this in a non-partisan manner, so 
as to give the Democrats an equal show with the Republicans? 

Mr. Morey. He is doing it under a law enacted by you. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. But how is it conducted ? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa (R.). Beautifully. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Yes, beautifully for your side. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa (R.). I think we ought to be willing to trust 
the Secretary of the Interior to carry out the principles of the Civil 
Service Law. This resolution provides that there shall be an exam- 
ination conducted by him of the applicants for this appointment. 
If he violates the spirit of that law by an examination that would be 
open to the criticism suggesftd by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
it will show to the country that we as Fe and our representa- 
tives, are not carrying the law out in good faith; and the gentleman 
from Tennessee and other gentlemen on that side of the House would 
then have a basis for the argument that they make to-day. Many 
of us believe that he will carry it out in good faith, and give men 
a chance to come into the service who are competent, without regard 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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to their political affiliations. 
an argument to the other side. 
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But, if he fails, as I said, it will afford | 


I am willing to say that I do not believe in the Civil Service Law; | 


but, while it remains on the statute-books, it ought to be carried out 
in good faith, so that a man may have an opportunity to enter the 
public service without regard to his politics, provided he is qualified. 

Mr. BAYNE (Pa. R.). Mr. Speaker, in that half-minute 1 simply 
want to say that this provision in this law, I think, should be unani- 
mously stricken from the bill before the vote is taken, and that the 
law should be administered, and these men selected under the Civil 
Service Law. I therefore ask unanimous consent that it may be 
eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. BLount (Ga. D.). 
side of the House. 

Mr. LopGE (Mass. R.). I hope nobody will object on this side. 

Mr. McRae (Ark. D.). There can be no objéction; and that is 
the amendment, let me say, that I intended to make in the commit- 
tee, and gave notice to the chairman of the committee when the bill 
was considered in the committee that I would offer it if I had a 
chance. 

Mr. BAYNE (Pa. D.). I ask unanimous consent that it be stricken 
out; and I believe we will make a serious mistake if we undertake 
to dodge the law which is on the statute-books in any of these ap- 
pointments. I hope no gentleman on this side will object. 

Mr. CHEADLE (Ind. R.). I object. 

Mr. Conger (Iowa R.), Mr. Caldwell (Ohio R.), and others objected. 

Mr. BANKS (Mass. R.). 

Mr. BAYNE. 
be stricken out. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas (R.). I object. 

Mr. CONGER (Iowa R.). And I object. 

Mr. BANKS. There is no provision of the Civil Service Law 
affected by this bill; and no change in that law will result from it. 
The officers of the government are reserved the right to execute the 
provisions of this joint resolution at their discretion; and they are 
responsible for the just execution of the powers given them under 
the laws as they exist. 

Mr. HERBERT (Ala. D.). But why do you not compel them to 
abide by the law in the law itself? 

Mr. Banks. They do abide by it. There is no evasion of the 
Civil Service Law in this matter; but it is much better, Mr. Speaker, 
to trust these gentlemen whom we know, and whose characters stand 
fair before the country, and who will be responsible for the accurate 
performance of their duty. I say it is better to allow them the 
powers they ask than to compel men suffering from wounds and 
diseases, the men who defended the government and defended the 


There will be no objection to that on this 





not being present the House adjourned. The clerk now will call the 
roll. 

Mr. FLOWER (after the roll-call had been begun). I rise to a par- 
liamentary inquiry. “Are these surgeons to be appointed under civil 
service rules ? 


The SPEAKER. The clerk will proceed with the roll-call. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEWTON CIVIL. SERVICE 
REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


The following has been adopted by the Executive Committee of the 





| Newton Civil Service Reform Association : — 


The Executive Committee of the Newton Civil Service Reform As- 


| sociation respectfully represents that the proposition to appoint addi- 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to resume the floor. | 
I ask unanimous consent that the second paragraph | 


rights which we enjoy to sit here and consider this matter or any | 


other matter, to wait still longer for what is due them. 

Mr. MAISH (Pa. D.). I ask in all candor whether the resolution is 
not fro tanto a repeal of the Civil Service Law? 

Mr. BANKS. 
it is not an evasion of the Civil Service Law, and it does not “dodge 
it,’ as has been suggested by some gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. MAISH. 
whether the appointments would not be more expeditiously made 
under the civil service system than in the manner he suggests here? 

Mr. BANKS. I think not. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time for debate has expired. 

Mr. BLount (Ga. D.). I ask unanimous consent that I may make 


tional medical examiners for the Pension Bureau without examina- 
tion, under the rules of the Civil Service Commission, appears to be 
a serious departure from the principle of eliminating the evil of 
patronage from the government service; and they strongly urge the 
Senators from Massachusetts to prevent, by their influence and their 
votes, the adoption of the proposed resolution until it shall have been 
so amended as to remove the objectionable feature. Henry Lambert. 
president; Stephen Thacher, treasurer; James P. Tolman, secretary ; 
F. F. Raymond, 2d, Thomas B. Fitz, Edward P. Bond, H. E. Both- 
feld, directors. 
MARCH II, 18go. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 
THE VALUE OF PETITIONS. 

Who is John Fowler, just appointed consul at Ningpo, China? 
Nobody seems to know. Mayor Hart, of Boston, whose name is on 
his petition, does not know, and cannot remember signing the peti- 
tion. Several prominent Boston mercantile houses, whose names 
are on the same document, do not know. Of course, Fowler may be 
a very good man for consul; but the investigation of the Boston Rec- 
ord shows that the petition in his favor was signed in entire igno- 
rance of the-man.— Springfield Republican, February 28. 


INTRIGUES FOR OFFICE. 


One of the phases of the present rage for office-getting has just 
been brought out at the Post-office Department. A number of de- 
spatches were received from citizens of a Western city, as supposed, 
protesting against the appointment of one of the candidates for the 
position of postmaster of the city. These telegrams were filed away 
with the papers in the case, and letters were sent out addressed to 


| the men whose signatures were attached to the telegrams, acknowl- 


No, sir: it is not a repeal of the Civil Service Law, | 


Let me ask the gentleman this further question, | 


edging their receipt. In a few days, every one of the letters was sent 
back to the Post-office Department with the information that the per- 
sons addressed could not be found. Then it was learned that the 
telegrams had been “ faked,” and were all probably sent out by one 
man in the hope that the department would conclude that there was 
such a feeling among the citizens against the appointment of the can 
didate named that it would be unwise to give him the appointment. 


| The case illustrates how far the rivalry for these places, stimulated 


the same request that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. ne | 


has made with reference to this bill. 
“Vote!” 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the question is upon sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the ays 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Tenn. D.). I call for the ays and nays. 

The question was taken on the demand for the yeas and nays; and 
the Speaker announced that twenty-five gentlemen had risen in sup- 
port of the demand. 

Mr. TRACEY. The other side. 

The other side was counted, and the Speaker announced that 
ninety-three gentlemen had risen in opposition to the demand for the 
yeas and nays; that sufficient number had risen, and the yeas and 
nays were ordered.* 


[Cries of “No!” “No!” anc 


82 R. 
Yeas, 109 ~ 23 D. 
4? 
Nays, 19 —all D. e 
Monpnay, February 3. 


The SPEAKER. On the motion to suspend the rules and pass this 
joint resolution, the yeas and nays had been ordered; and a quorum 


* For yeas and nays in full, see Crvit. Service Recorp for March, p. 105. 





| ister to Germany. 


| 


by the spoils system, will induce applicants and their friends to go.— 
Boston Post, March 25, 1890. 


A LIST OF “SUBSIDIZED” PAPERS. 


Whitelaw Reid, Editor of the New York 77zbune, Minister to 
France. 

Murat Halstead, Editor of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Min- 
(Rejected by the Senate.) 

John C. New, Editor of the Indianapolis Yourna/, Consul-General 
at London. 

J. S. Clarkson, Editor of the Jowa State Register, First Assistant, 
Postmaster-General. . : 

Ellis H. Roberts, Editor of the Utica Herald, Assistant United 
States Treasurer at New York City. 

Charles Emory Smith, Editor of the Philadelphia Press, Minister 
to Russia. 

James B. Stone, Editor of the Detroit 77isune, Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for the First District of Michigan. 

Robert P. Porter, Editor of the New York Press, Superintendent 
of the Census. 

— Hicks, Editor of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Vorthwestern, Minister 
to Peru. 
a Reed, Editor of the Appleton (Wis.) Post, Consul at 

ublin. 

J. C. Kinney, Associate Editor of the Hartford Courant, Post- 
master of Hartford. : 

Charles E. Fitch, Editor of the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
Internal Revenue Collector for the Twenty-eighth District of New 


York. 


